this they told him to go home and refused him more money. He
borrowed money and drove deeper. At last he struck^ not water, but
"a dirty black liquid that smells like kerosene"; and telegraphed
the news to Buenos Aires. The water no longer comes in barrels;
it is piped from forty miles inland. The oil wells are everywhere:
in the sea, on the shore, on the flanks and tops of hills, and behind
them at least fifty miles inland . . . probably clear west to the Andes.
The central and largest group are owned by the nation, run by the
Tacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales} an autonomous body in the Depart-
ment of Agriculture. Independent wells, farther out, belong to
Shell3 Standard Oil and the British-owned Argentine railways:
each with its own settlement of workers.
The community totals twenty-five thousand. Five thousand live
in the town itself: a frontier town with unpaved streets, muddy or
dusty, saloons, third-class hotels and gaudy shops that display
cheap finery at prices two-thirds higher than in Buenos Aires,
Back from town, over a barren hill, the citizens have tried to make
a park. They have planted trees and defended them from the wind;
designed paths with decorative stones and flowers. The trees are
like children stricken with infantile paralysis, in iron braces; the
decorative rocks flourish better than the flowers. Three kilometres
from town Is the main works. It is called Kilometre Three; there
are others called Kilometre Seven, Nine, Twenty-two, etc.; far
along the coast and into the drear Patagonian meseta.
Kilometre Tres is the real city. It has club buildings for engineers
and workers; a street of cafes and movies, neat little homes for
engineers and clerks. It has some new dormitories for bachelor
workers with more than average wages. The modern architecture is
good; like ail that of the Y.P.F., throughout the Republic, from
its refineries to its gas stations. Red roofs, tiled walls with functional
grace, stand against the desert. But most of the single men live in
one-story tin shacks, divided into separate rooms, each with two
beds. These rooms, flush with the cold earth, are unheated. Workers
found with stoves, kerosene or electric, are discharged because of
fire hazards. (Oil is everywhere.) The bachelors eat in long mess
halls. The married workers, the minority, live better. Their attached
houses, sheltered under brave shrubs, are of three or four rooms;
they have stoves, and it is touching to see the gallant effort of the
women   to   keep  cheer and cleanliness within the flimsy walls.
They have little gardens; vegetables, fowl, pigeons and canaries,
in the dust and the mud. Compared with Tucuman or Punta
Arenas, the level is almost luxury. The workers are well paid. They
live, however, under a despotism that you can call benevolent if
you will. They have athletic clubs, not unions. (These were smashed
1 when Uriburii threw out Irigoyen.) Few can vote; for most of them
are transients. The questioners and intellectuals . . . "trouble-
makers" ... are carefully weeded out. The single workers especially
have a hard time in their bleak, exposed^ unheated barracks.
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